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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
(Continued from puge 485.) 

Opposite the hospitable abode, at Flushing, 
where Joseph John Gurney was now staying, 
stood two venerable oaks, under which George 
Fox, nearly two hundred years before, held a 
large and impressive meeting with the inhabitants 
of Long Island. 

“Under these oaks,” writes Joseph John 
Gurney, “I had long believed that it would be 
my duty to hold a meeting, there being no suit- 
able place of worship in the village, large enough 
to accommodate the people. It was now the middle 
of the sixth month. Notice had been given of 
the meeting to be held at five o'clock in the 
afternoon of first day, and seats had been pro- 
vided in the open air for about 1000 people. The 
day was windy and lowering; and, as one dark 
cloud after another moved rapidly across the | 
sky, I could not but feel considerable anxiety. 
My powers of voice also appeared nearly gone. 
But just before five o’clock, the sky cleared, the 
wind abated, and a multitude of people were 
seen flocking to the spot; large numbers of the 
upper class, ‘and many of the laboring inhabitants 
of the district, including the colored people, and 
Irish Roman Catholics. The mixed assembly 
soon settled into silence, and I was enabled to 
speak to them for upwards of an hour, so as to 
be heard by all present. We were reminded that 
(rod is ‘ manifest in his Son,’ and great was the 
attention which prevailed on the oceasion. After 
the offering of prayer, we again fell into silence; 
and the meeting concluded in much order and 
quietness. It was indeed a good meeting. George 
Fox might, perhaps, have applied to it his 
epithet ‘glorious.’ Imme diately afterwards a 
slight shower fell, which, had it occurred a few 
minutes sooner, would have robbed the meeting 
of its best and most solemn moments.” 
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He now left the neighborhood of New York, 
with the view of visiting the settlements of 
Friends, and of holding meetings with the people 
at large, in the north-western parts of the State, 
and in U pper Canada. “Sweet and solemn, ” 
he observes in his Journal, “are the feelings 
which mark the commencement of this new 


pilgrimage ; very much like those on leaving 
Liverpool. © Lord, in the plenitude of thy 


mercy and of thy love, undertake for me!”’ 

Pursuing his journey, he now spent several 
weeks among the numerous little settlements of 
Friends within the Quarterly Meetings of Butter- 
nuts, Scipio, and Farmington, in the north-west- 
ern counties of the State of New York. After 
a “large and remarkable’’ meeting at Butter- 
nuts, in Otsego county, and another at Burling- 
ton, on the following morning, he came to 
Cooperstown, the county town, situated at the 
southern extremity of the Otsego Lake, where, 
at his request, a meeting of the inhabitants was 
appointed to be held that evening. 

“This town,” he writes in one of his letters, 
“derives its name from the late Judge Cooper, 
whose son and heir occupies the stone mansion, 
which, although of no great antiquity, here goes 
by the name of the Old Hall. I called upon 
him in company with our guide, who had long 
been acquainted with the family, to invite him 
to our meeting ; and we afterwards found that 
he had broken away from a gay party in order to 
attend it. The town was much filled on this day 
with judges and lawyers, for it was the time of 
the sessions ; and the court adjourned at an earlier 
hour than usual, for the purpose of affording 
those gentlemen an opportunity of attending the 
Friends’ meeting. I trust that their obliging 
behaviour to a stranger was not useless to them- 
selves. The cause of Christianity wat pleaded 
on the occasion, in opposition to some of those 
insidious forms of unbelief which are not uncom- 
mon in America. We afterwards found that a 
highly gifted lawyer, who entertained these sen- 
timents, formed one of the party. On our return 
to the hotel, I found our friend J. Fenimore 
Cooper, in his white jacket, ready to row me in 
his little boat, that I might examine the beauties 
of the lake to the greatest advantage. I was 
pleased with the opportunity of his company, 
and although his great talents have been employed 
in a direction which I by no means approve, I 
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ought to ‘nail re that his conversation was 
interesting and instructive. Yet I could not but 
desire that the strong and well informed mind of 
this man of genius, might be brought under that 
sanctifying influence which can alone enable us 
to devote all our faculties to the welfare of our 
fellow men, and the glory of God.” 

At Hamilton, in Madison county, “ the seat of 
one of the principal theological seminaries of the 
Baptists,” a large meeting, was held in the 
Baptist meeting-house, which was attended by the 
Professors of the college, and about one hundred 
and fifty of the students. 

“Tt was an interesting audience,” he writes, 
‘¢and our Saviour’s words were, I trust, not re- 
membered in vain, ‘ This is life eternal, to know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.’ Before leaving the place next 
morning, I rode up to the college, which is well 
placed on a commanding hill, about a mile from 
the town, and had an interview, in the chapel, 
with the young men and their teachers; the 
elderly president, Dr. Kendrick, being also pre- 

sent. It was a memorable occasion, during 
which many of the young men were brought 
into great tenderness of feeling. Several 
of them were about to engage in the work of 
the missionary; nor could I doubt that they 
were under the preparing hand of that Saviour, 
whose name they were desirous of proclaiming 
in far distant lands. Certain it is that unless He 
sends them forth to their field of labor, and 
qualifies them for their work, their ardent wishes 
to serve their fellow men will all be in vain.” 

After spending a few days among the Friends 
in the village of Farmington, and in the adjacent 
district, he writes in his Journal :— 

Rochester, first day, Tth mo. 28th. After 
passing through times of deep discouragement, 
{ find myself not slain, but alive toa little blessed 
hope. The week has been one of great and 
varied exercise of mind ; rendered the more dif- 
ficult by a continued measure of indisposition, 
and some anxious thoughts and feelings as to my 
bodily capacity for getting through the work 
before me. 

On leaving Rochester, Joseph John Gurney 
was engaged for several days in attending the 
few scattered meetings of Friends, to the north 
and east, at Elba, Selby, Hartland and Somerset. 
From Selby, he visited the neighboring settlement 
of Tonawanda Indians. 


To his children. 


Michael Robson’s, Hartland, 8th mo. 3d, 1839. 

* * * * te * x 
We started after an early breakfast, yesterday 
morning, for Tonawanda, “twelve miles, partly 
through a vast wooded swamp, -with corduroy 
roads, for about two miles. Then we were obliged 
to walk, and regaled ourselves as we went along, 
with wild raspberries, which grow there in great 
profusion. The swamp is gay with the very pretty 
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wild rose of this country, quite « a noble shew; I 
observed one bush thirty feet in circumference. 
Two Friends had preceded us the evening be- 

fore, to prepare our way; and when we arrived 
at the Indian village, we found that the chief 
had held a council, and formally agreed to their 
proposals for a meeting ; runners being sent out 
to summon the people. The reservation is ten 
miles in length and two broad; a pretty fertile 
tract of country, and fairly cultivated. The 
Tonawanda Indians live entirely by farming ; 
and we saw many fine fields of wheat, oats and 
corn, and a good many beautiful cows ; but their 
habits are somewhat indolent, and nothing under 
their hands bespeaks our advanced condition of 
civilization. Their dwellings, sometimes log and 
sometimes frame, (you will understand the dif- 
ference, the former of unsawn timber, the latter 
of boards,) are scattered about over the lands, 

which they hold in common, not in severalty. 

They are far superior to Irish. hovels, and more 
cleanly than I expected. Our first call was at 
the house of the “ Black Chief,”’ a comfortable 
abode; a large vessel in which they pound the 
Indian corn was standing at his door. He was 
absent, but his squaw and her family looked much 
at their ease, and took but small notice of us. 

The squaws glided away whenever our carriage 
approached them, seeming quite devoid of curios- 
ity and averse to being seen. I made entry, 
however, into one of their cottages, and quite 
enjoyed nursing a noble little brown baby, which 
one of them had in her lap. The mother and 
grandmother of the child were there ; cleanly, 
and of fine stature and features; with their lank, 
black, glossy hair neatly bound about their heads. 
But few of these can speak any English. We 
then drove through a picturesque wood to the 
peaceful abode of the Baptist missionary, who, 
on the edge of the reservation, (no white man is 
allowed to settle on it,) keeps a school for the 
Indian children, where they are educated, boarded 
and clothed at the expense of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society. There were only fourteen in 
the school, but during the winter they had forty 
under their care,and I have no doubt these 
pious people have been useful ; though the effect 
produced is far from being all that could be 
desired. They have the care of a farm of 120 
acres, and we sat down with them and their 
laborers, including some well-behaved Indians, 
to their humble fare. Nothing drunk by these 
hard laborers but water ; the Indians working at 
a dollar a day in harvest time, (the same rate as 
the whites,) and half a dollar at other times. 
At ten o’clock we proceeded to the missionary 
meeting-house, where they had agreed to hold 
the meeting. It wasacuriousscene. Johnson, 
(said to be the principal chief of the Six Nations,) 
the Black Chief, and some other of these princes 
of the earth were there; many other men ; and 
a company of squaws, neatly attired in their 
white blankets, thrown sattiih gracefully over 
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their persons. Most of the men were dressed 
like the Americans; but a few in the Indian 
costume. The meeting was begun by a handsome 
young chief, who spoke with great seriousness, 
to advise the people (as we were told) to behave 
with due attention and decorum. Then rose the 
venerable looking Black Chief, a swarthy old 
man, to communicate the decision of the council, 
and to give us their welcome. Soon afterwards 
I rose, the interpreter standing beside me, and 
was enabled to preach Christ to them, I trust, 
with plainness; the interpreter translating sen- | 
tence by sentence. About an hour was thus | 
occupied ; and though I felt the peculiar difficul- | 
ty of addressing suc oh uncultivated beings, yet 1) 
was mercifully helped through, and the meeting | 
ended comfortably. Some of them were very | 
attentive, and expressed a good deal of pleasure; 
but the general demeanor was on a par with the 
ynemphatic monotonous sound of their language ; 
displaying but little excitement of any kind. On 
the whole, I left them with rather affecting im- 
pressions, with the fear that, in most respects, 
they have suffered grievously from their associa- 
tion with those who call themselves Christians. 

The American spirit-shops on the very borders | 
of the settlement, (they seem to have none of | 
their own,) are sources of irreparable injury; 
and now there is every probability that they will 
be cheated out of their reservation, and driven | 
into the far West.* Alas! for the treachery and 
iniquity of our species! What a base creature 
is man without grace! I heartily wish Friends | 
may continue their attentions to them, as they 
have the highest respect for the “ descendants” 
of William Penn. 

After visiting Niagara, Joseph John Gurney | 
proceeded to Buffalo, where he held a large meet- 
ing in one of the principal chapels. 

Having attended the Quarterly Meeting of| 
Friends at Lockport, Joseph John Gurney and | 
his companion went forward on their journey | 
towards Upper Canada. Taking the steamboat 
to Hamilton, at the western extremity of Lake 
Ontario, they went forward a distance of sixty 
miles westward to Norwich, “a fertile country 
district, pretty well cleared and cultivated,” 
where there is a numerous settlement of Friends. 
Thence, by way of Toronto, they proceeded to 
Yonge Street, a journey of 130 miles, where 
the Half-year’s meeting of Friends of Upper 
Canada was about to assemble. 

“At Toronto,” he writes in one of his letters, 
“T was glad to form an acquaintance with Hiram 
Wilson, the excellent agent of the American 

Anti-Slave sry Society, who was watching over the 
interests of the negroes in Canada. About 100 








“lt will, no doubt, be a satisfaction to some of our 
readers to be informed that the attempt to which J.J. 
Gurney alludes, to dislodge the Tonawanda Indians 
from their reservation, has proved unsuccessful ; a pre- 
tended treaty for the sale of that reservation ‘having 
been set aside by legal decision. Epiror. 
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slaves 8 per pais were at that time making their 
escape into this land of freedom. It gave me 
pleasure to aid him in promoting the formation 
of schools for the Christian education of their 
children. The Friends of New York Yearly 
Meeting had already subscribed a considerable 
sum for the furtherance of this object. 
x * * * * * * 

“The Half-year’s meeting [at Yonge Street] 
was held in a large rustic meeting house; it oc- 
cupied parts of three successive ‘days, and was 
an occasion of much interest. The sincere and 
simple hearted people of whom it was composed, 
excited my regard and sympathy. They had 
been exposed to many troubles during the late 
politicalexcitement. An earnest desire appeared 
to prevail that the members of our society, 








throughout the province, should keep clear of 


all the jarring and tumults of political parties ; 
that they might ‘study to be quiet and mind 
their own business.’ This indeed was already 
their general habit; yet every one felt that it 
was a day of temptation and difficulty. 
their young men had been thrown into jail at 
Hamilton, and detained there for sixteen days in 
consequence of, their being unable, on conscien- 
tious grounds, to serve in the militia. The sub- 


ject was respectfully urged on the attention of 


Sir George Arthur, as it had been previously on 
that of Lord Durham; but I did not hear the 
result of either application. 


“The attention of the Friends, at this meet- 


ing, was also closely directed to the subject of 


education; and it was determined to take im- 


| mediate steps towards the establishment of a 
| boarding school. 


The subscriptions made . for 
the purpose, throughout the province, were aided 
by funds from New York and England; and 
before we left Canada, an excellent house and 
farm on the borders of Lake Ontario; admirably 
adapted fora manual labor boarding school, were 
purchased for the purpose.” 

After some weeks of diligent exertion, Joseph 
John Gurney completed his labors in Upper 
Canada; and, crossing Lake Ontario, spent a few 
days, previously to returning southwards, at 
Oswego, in the State of New York. Whilst 
here, he writes in his Journal :— 

9th mo. 29th. [I have been] much occupied 
by finishing two important documents. First, 
an epistle to Friends of Michigan. I hope and 
believe I had a little of the true unction in pre- 
paring this document; but it has cost me some 
close exercise of mind.* Secondly, long letter 
or report to Sir George Arthur, respecting various 
points in Upper Canada. We had hoped to sail 
for Sackett’s harbor, with a view to Friends at 
Le Ray on fifth day; but have been impeded by 


*The object of this Epistle was to point out the 
scriptural accuracy and practical importance of the 
views of Friends, especially on worship and the min- 
istry; and their accordance, and necessary connexion, 
with the fundamental traths of the Gospel. 
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the continued roug wh and stormy weathe r, toge hee. 
with an apprehen ision that my service was not 
complete in this place. 

He was now looking forward to the prospect 
of spending the winter in the West Indies, for 
which purpose he expected to sail from New 
York in the 11th month. The intervening time 
was principally occupied in various engagements 
in the neighborhood of New York and Philadel- 
phia, and in attending, for a second time, the 
Yearly Meeting at Baltimore :— 

New York, 10th mo. 7th. On sixth day, down 
the Hudson, to this city, where, in the house 
{of my faithful companion] Henry Hinsdale, our 
cup of peace overflowed. Yesterday was deeply 
interesting ; two good meetings; between them 
read my Michigan Letter to Richard and Anne 
Mott, to their entire satisfaction ; after the after- 
noon meeting, a precious time in William War- 
ing’s family in the sweet recollection of dear 
Sarah Waring; and after tea at E. Coggeshall’s, 
a time of prayer and intimate intercourse, never 
to be forgotten, with her, Richard Mott and 
Samuel Parsons. It was a most sweet and con- 
firming taste of heavenly things. 

Referring to his attendance of the Yearly 
Meeting at Baltimore, he writes in his Journal : 

11th mo. 9th. [F rom] second day (the 28th 
ult.,) to fifth day inclusive, the Yearly Meeting; 
a really good time. My returning certificate 
passed in : the meeting of ministers and elders 
with full unity. Meeting for worship on fourth 
day; a very open time; the doctrine of the 
supper fully developed. Meetings interspersed 
with good visits to Friends, and on the whole I 
had ample cause for believing that I had been 
again favored to find my right place. 

Accompanied by his friend Mahlon Day of 
New York, Joseph John Gurney sailed from that 
city, in the Camilla, for Santa Cruz, on the 22d 
of the 11th month. 

11th mo. 22d. Undera bright sun, with a 
favorable breeze, and with peace and ease of 
mind, we sailed about ten o’clock, and have 
since quite enjoyed the day. The scenery of 
the Bay, and in passing through the Narrows, 
beautiful; then the highlands of Jersey; and 
now, the sun having just set in splendor, we are 
fairly at sea, out of sight of land. 

Many warm and dear friends have I left in 
America, but have no feeling on my mind, of 
having permanently parted from them, though, 
for the present, my service there is closed. 

With regard to the objects now in view, there 
are three, which severally in their distinct degrees, 
and very fully in their combination, seem to 
justify the devotion of the coming winter, to 
these “Isles afar off.” The first is health—for 

I believe it is desirable, if not needful for me, 
to avoid another winter in North America. 
Secondly—slavery, a view for myself of the 


































































































































































































































































subsequently reporting it; and, I hope that 
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there will therein be a full answer to my dear 
sister Fry’s prayer, that my mission might be 
blessed to the cause of liberty, as well as to that 
of religion. Thirdly, and above all, the gospel 
mission. May it please the Lord to preserve me 
in safety, and to bless the mission to all these 
objects! Ihave earnestly prayed, that he would 
be pleased to deliver me from all fears, and from 
all cares. It is indeed an affecting farther reces- 
sion from home, and from my children and 
family circle. I have heartily committed them 
and all my concerns to the Lord. Deeply and 
inexpressibly unworthy as I am, I now and then 
catch a glimpse of glory to come. The truth of 
these prospects is wonderfully confirmed to my 
mind, by the realizing of the touches of his holy 
hand in this pilgrimage. I ean and do pray, 
that he will permit and enable me to bring the 
whole of this transatlantic mission to a sound and 
satisfactory conclusion. Hitherto he has wonder- 
fully helped and guided me. 1 must not, will 
not, distrust him. 

Fourth day afternoon, 12th mo. 4th. About 
noon yesterday we caught our first sight of land, 
viz. , of the Vi irgin Gorda, a rocky i is land, of two 
cones, of considerable elevation, uninhabited, 
and like the rest of the Virgin Islands, evidently 
of volcanic origin. Soon after, Tortola, St. 
John’s, and St. Themas, came into view, but at 
a great distance. The first sight of the West 
Indies could not fail to be very interesting to my 
feelings. 

Sixth day, 12th mo. 6th. We have just landed 
at the little town of West End, Santa Cruz, two 
weeks from the time of weighing anchor at New 
York. The approach to this beautiful island 
was singularly interesting ; fine conical hills and 
mountains cultivated to their tops, partly red 
where the hoe had been at work, and partly 
bright green with the sugar canes. Cocoa nut 
trees, with their strange looking but elegant 
deciduous branches scattered over the scene 
Neat settlements of the planters visible in dif- 
ferent places, consisting of a handsome dwelling, 
a mill for grinding the canes, sugar boiling 
houses, and neat-looking negro huts in the dis- 
tance. 

(To be continued.) 


REMEDY FOR BURNS. 

Some of the papers of late have had a para- 
graph recommending the use of wheat flour in 
the case of scalds or burns. A gentleman at 
Dayton, Ohio, saw it, and the other day, as he 
writes to the Empire, tested it to his satisfaction. 
He says : 

“While at the supper table, a little child, 
which was seated in its mother’s lap, suddenly 
grasped hold of a cup full of hot tea, severely 
scalding its left hand and arm. I immediately 
brought a pan of flour and plunged the arm in, 
covering entirely the parts scalded with the flour. 
The effect, was truly remarkable—the pain war 
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gone instantly. I then b: ne aged the arm leap, 
applying plenty of flour next to the skin, and on 
the following morning there was not the least 
sign that the arm had been scalded—neither did 
the child suffer the least pain after the applica- 
tion of the flour. 





Account of ANNA Hutcninson, of Bishop 
Auck land, England, a Minister ; who died 12th 
mo. 22d, 185 53, in the 67th year of her age. 

Concluded from page 487. 

From the period at which 
arrived, Anna Hutchinson and a dear sister 
who resided with her, became increasingly 
settled in the conviction of the rectitude of our 

religious principles. Upon the death of a 

brother, about this time, she remarks, “‘ My not | 

assuming a mourning dress, opened a way for | 
further faithfulness. I now perceived that | 
pure language was required of me, and I yielded 
to him whom I profe ‘ssed to call Lord and | 

Master.”” In the spring of 1822 she was ad-| 

mitted a member amongst us. “Thus,” she 

writes, “I found myself one of another people, 
and this, by the good hand of Him, whese 
language, upon my le saving the Methodists, was, 

‘Ye have compassed this mountain long 

enough.””” In 1825 our dear friend first ap-| 

peared in the ministry. Referring to this period, 
she remarks: “I returned from meeting re- 
lieved ; the confirmation thus granted by my 

Heavenly Father was truly the lifting up of 

my head in renewed faith, and I could thank | 

my God and take courage.” From the diary she 
has left, our belief is confirmed in per- 
suasion that she continued to grow in grace, and | 
in the service of her Lord. 
In 1826 she writes, “I am more than ever | 
convinced of the excellency of silence ; the Lord | 
does, in a peculiar ws ay, communicate hese If in 
those times, beyond what [ ever e xperienced | 


we have now 


‘when with hous who offered multiplied offer- 


ings.” Again, she writes, “ What cause have 
I to be humbled, on account of the honor lately 
put jupon me by ‘the dear people among whom I 
am! Truly it was une xpected by me ; and I see 
myself to be wholly unworthy to be acknowledged 
by them, as a minister of Christ Jesus. May my 
gracious God continue his holy aid! May | 
never seek the honor that comes from man, but 
that which comes from himself! May my eye 
and heart be single unto the Shepherd and Bishop 
of souls! viewing Hr, in all my offerings, and 
the best interest of the people, that his name 
may be as ointment poured forth! I do feel 
great unity with the living in our Israel, and am 
thankful and h: appy with my allotment in the 
militant church. Prepare me, fully,O my God! 
for the church triumphant above.’ 

“Reeth, Sixth month 19th, 1831. I am 
fully satisfied in having united myself to the 
Society of Friends. I am, moreover, very thank- 
fulin having been called to do so, though I 
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|as to this and all things, 
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hav e Gia passe - éie ugh much in conse- 
quence, having had to part, as it were, with all 
things, that I might win Christ, and stand ac- 
cepted in the Divinesight.”” Afterwards, “My 
rejoicing is of mercy; the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus to us-ward. This isa good ground 
of hope, yea, of faith in Him whose testimony 
is sure. My unworthiness, my sinfulness, 
vanishes before the face of a reconciled Father, 
the precious blood of whose beloved Son cleanseth 
from all sin.” 

“Kighth month 5th, 1836. I feel to enjoy 
peace with God, and am at peace with all my 
fellow mortals, for which I am thankful, as it is 
a continual feast to be thus favored. My means 
of assisting others are cireumseribed, or it is in 
my heart to do many things. But cannot I 
profit by fully submitting in this respect to the 
Divine will? He ‘Ip me, Gracious God! to say, 
‘Thy will only be 
done !’”’ 

Our beloved friend for a short time resided at 
| Beverly, and afterwards at Reeth,—but in 1837 


| she removed with her sister,to Bishop Auckland, 


within the compass of Darlington Monthly Meet- 
ing. Her memoranda instructively indicate her 
motives and feelings in connexion with this 
change of residence. 

“Reeth, First month 31st, 1837. My mind 
has been attracted to Bishop Auckland. Whilst 
in meeting last first-day, how was I drawn to the 
little flock there.” 

‘Second month 


23rd. Auckland, as a 


| place for us to go to, is brought a little nearer in 


prospect.” 

“Third month 19th. I believe our going 
hence will be in the will of our Heavenly Father, 
and therefore I dare not turn aside from it. 
My heart is full and my eyes suffused with tears, 
while I think upon the way that has been cast 
| Up forme. Surely goodness and mercy have 
| followed me. May I live unto the Lord my God! 
Although we are now accounted by many as a 
people not desired,—as a people scattered and 
peeled—yet I am truly thankful that I have a 
name and place among the Society of Friends, 
and only desire to come nearer and nearer to 
the Truth professed by them.” 

“Bishop Auckland, Eleventh month 5th. 
We arrived here yesterday. Though, through 
indisposition of the frail tabernacle, I was not so 
alive in feelings of gratitude to my Heavenly 
Father as I ought to have been, 1 trust, that 
through the intercession of my Saviour Jesus 
Christ, all will be blotted out that has appeared 
agains st me.’ 

For nearly the last twenty years previous to her 
death, she continued to reside at Bishop Auck- 
land. During this period, the frequent and 
lively exercise of her ministry, her Christian ex- 
ertions in distributing the Holy Scriptures and 
in the cause of temperance, with her truly 
exemplary life, greatly endeared her to those 
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whom she moved. In visiting they 
poor, attending to their outward wants, and 
ministering spiritual instruction, she appeared 
to have at once a peculiar calling and delight ; 
and, whilst thus occupied, to commune occasional- 
ly with some lowly followers of the same Lord, 
she felt to be promotive of her own spiritual | 
growth. In private life, the cheerfulness which 
pervaded her spirit, whilst her conversation 
might be truly said to be in Heaven, was a re- 
freshing evidence that she served a good Master ; 
and his praise was frequently upon her lips. 

Her health for many years had been delicate, 
often very precarious ; and for a few weeks 
before her death, she had to endure much bodily 
suffering, but was mercifully supported, and en- 
abled to glorify God even in the fires. She 
once remarked, “ It will not be laid to my charge 
that, through infirmity, I am often unable to 
command my attention. Oh, I have been 
enderly de alt with in my passage through time. 
I cannot say, ‘All thy waves and thy billows 
have gone over me;’ for very pitiful has my 
Heavenly Father been to me in my spiritual 
progress, unworthy, deeply unworthy, as [ feel 
myself to be. Through the grace which abounds 
in Christ Iam enabled not to be afraid, 
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and assuredly to believe that it is good for me 
to be afflicted ; and that, though ve ry unworthy, 
I shall, through Christ, be She 
often exclaimed, “ Happy to go, willing to ee 
the Lord’s time.” Again, “TI have had : 
much satisfaction and comfort in the religion of 
Jesus Christ as any one could have been favor- 
ed with ; and the peace of God, through believ- 
ing, at the last crowns all. Iam thankful fora 
name and a place among a living people, and 
continue to the end in saying, ‘ This people 
shall be my people and their God my God.’ 

The following morning early, the time of her 
departure appeared to be drawing on, and she 
requested that her eldest sister might be called 
(the sister who was the means of first directing 
her steps into the narrow way). She affectionate- 
ly embraced both her sisters, and manifested 
much love for her faithful attendant. She ex- 
claimed, “‘ Happy, happy, happy!” quoted the 
text, ‘‘ Where I am there shall my servant be,” 

—and frequently repeated the name of Jesus. 
After closing her eyes she once more opened 
them and anid, “ Farewell all!’ The breathing 
then became gradually shorter and shorter, and 
she most quietly and peacefully passed into the 
presence of her Lord.— ‘Annual Monitor. 
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They 
as they that starve with nothing. It is mean 
happiness, therefore, to be seated in the man. 


Superfluity comes sooner by white hairs, but 
competency lives longer. 


are as sick that surfeit with too much, 


It would be better te be of no church, than to 
be bitter for any. 
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From the Albany Journal. 

A VISIT TO THE STATE SCHOOL FOR IDIOTS. 

A few years since, the country people in the 
neighborhood of the old Bull’s Head tavern, on 
the Troy road, when they were told it was to be 
fitted up as a school house for Idiots, shook 
their heads, and pretty generally agreed that 
folks who thought natural fools could be taught 
anything were but little better than natural fools 
themselves. 

The school was opened, however, and has 
gradually risen in popular favor, until now the 
old Bull’ s Head has got too sm: all to accommo- 
date the large number of pupils for whom ap- 
plications pour in from all parts of the State. 
The State, to which no small een of the 
credit of making the experiment belongs, is 
now erecting a large Asylum at Syracuse, where 
the purposes of the Institution can be more 
fully and effectively carried out. 

The present building stands a little out of the 
city limits, a few rods back from the turnpike. 
It is a plain, unpretending brick house. Inside, 
it looks very much like any other boarding-school. 
If you visit it to see its operation, Dr. Wilbur 
takes you first into a small building, disconnected 
with the main one. This room you at first, per- 
haps, conjecture to be a gymnasium, for two 
ladders run up to the ceiling, while a third is 
laid across, horizontally, connecting them, and 
under it isa mattress. There are two square 
tables, around which are seated perhaps a 
dozen boys and girls, of six to sixteen years old, 
apparently playing with the blocks, colored bs lls, 
printed cards, Xc., that lie on them. A young 
man at one, and a young woman at the ‘other, 
are talking to the children constantly, in loud, 
but cheery, kindly tones, as if stimulating them 
to go on with their work, or plays, or whatever 
itis. The pupils do not have the vacant stare, 
nor the low retreating foreheads, nor exhibit 
the personal neglect you expected. One or two 
have unprepossessing faces, and three or four 
are cross-eyed, but nearly all look intelligent, 
and all are neat; some quite pretty. You are 
a novelty to them, and they follow you with 
gratified eyes ; most of them laughing ha rtily. 
This is the first indication they give you of 
being idiots, for were they sane and sensible 
they would understand that visitors are not always 
a matter of rejoicing. 

These are the newest comers. Here are one 
or two, as yet scarcely taught even to use their 
senses. That girl’s eyes wander restlessly over 
everything in the room; but wave your handker- 
chief before them, and she will never notice it, 
or separate it in her vision from the mass of ob- 
jects that flits before her dull comprehension. 
Shout at that boy’s ear, and he will hardly pay 
more attention to it than a post. Put an 
icicle, or red-hot coal in his hand, and he would 
scream with pain, but he would not know enough 
to turn his hand over to let it drop. Throw 
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yonder club at him, and he would not lift a 
finger to save himself, but would laugh insanely 
as it struck him down, and never know what 
hurt him. A desperate task, indeed, to teach 
these eyes to see, ears to hear, and benumbed 
brains to think. 

The teacher hangs one of the boys on the 
ladder by the hands. He has but to let go to 
drop a few inches upon the soft bed underneath. 
But he has no sense to teach him that. He 
elings tightly to the round, and perhaps cries at 
the pain the actgives him, but he does not move. 
The teacher puts his arm round him and lifts 
him up, lifts his hand, places it on the next 
round, and cheers and encourages himin a kind, 
loud voice. Then the other hand. And so, 
after repeated lessons, it is at last almost forced 
upon his sluggish mind, that he can use his 
hands and feet to reach the floor. 

Another, who has been some months at the 
Institution, is called to show his acquirements. 
His delight runs over out of his eyes, and he 
breaks into a broad grin at the opportunity. He 
runs up the ladder, down it, under it, over it, 
backward, head foremost, feet foremost, and 
finally throws himself into the teacher’s arms, 
with an exulting burst of irrepressible laughter. 
He has been taught to do only what can be 
taught to dogs and cats ; but, with less natural 
intelligence than they, it is a wonder that he 
can be taught at all. 


Another means of rousing and fixing the 
dormant faculty of attention is by throwing from 
hand to hand a stick, as boys play “ eateh. a 
Two who have become expert at this, engage in 
it, with a nervous straining of every muscle, 
that denotes what a tremendous mental effort 


the simple act requires, when such intellects are 
called upon to perform it. 

The little circle around the first table are 
being taught to put, first one white, then one 
red bead, alternately, upon a string. Then two 
white, and two red, &c. They do not learn it 
immediately, nor in an hour, nor a day, perhaps 
not in a week ora month. But when they do 
learn, they have gained an idea of number— 
the first in all their lives. And when they have 
learned it—such extravagant joy! When an 
idea does enter their poor darkened brains, it is 
like the thought that occurred to the Greek 
philosopher in his bath, making him leap out, 
half-dressed, and run through the streets, 
shouting: “ Eureka !’—«TI have found it!” 
Nowhere is there a pupil that is so grateful to 
you for a new thought as this poor idiot, that 
has never learned the use of thoughts at all. 

Thus the system proceeds. It begins with 
the simplest of all impressions—the very founda- 
tion. Here is a row of circular blocks, of 
different sizes, and there is a row of holes, into 
which they respectively fit. The idiot is taught 
to put each in its appropriate place, and thus he 
makes his first comparison, and gets his first idea 
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of size. There is a set of red, green, blue, 
— and white balls and cups. To fit each 

all to its proper cup leads him to comprehension 
of differences in color. Another set of various 
shaped blocks teach him form. 

When he has advanced thus far, he ean be 
taught to recognize a word printed on a card. 
But he recognizes it as you do a face, by its 
general aspect, not by its component parts. 
Upside down, or right side up, it is all the same 
to him. By degrees, he is brought, first to 
know the meaning, then its separate letters, and 
then to trace it on the black-board. When he 
can do this, he has reached the threshold on 
which ordinary children stand when they first 
go to school. Thenceforth his education is 
much like theirs, only requiring infinitely more 
patience and perseverance and gentleness. 

Next you pass into the main school-room, 
where two dozen.or more are assembled. Somé 
are sitting at their desks and books. At one 

| end of the room is a class spelling simple words; 

| and at the other, another class, naming places, 
as they are pointed out, on an outline map. The 

| studies are like those of other schools, but not 

| so the pupils. Time after time do the listless 
ears turn away, and the dull eyes stare in vacant 
stupidity. But the teacher's whole heart seems 
to be set on making them comprehend—she 
rouses, questions, answers, encourages, smiles, 
nods and commends, in rapid succession, and 
with unflagging gentle patience. “Now, Eddie !” 
“Quick, Fannie!’ “ Spell it dear.” “ Think, 
Harry, that’s a good boy !’”’ “ You can tell that, 
Kitty !’’—patting one on the head, smiling en- 
couragement to the other, and clapping her hands 
to arouse the attention of a third—for all the 
world as if they were sound asleep, and she was 
bound to force information into their drowsy ears 
and out of their sleepy mouths in order to wake 
them up. Sound asleep they are, intellectually, 
and so they would remain, if her look and voice 
were not every moment reiterating something to 
arrest and fix their irregular, wandering train of 
thought. 

At last the slow, hesitating answer comes, 
given with a trembling eagerness of manner, 
but with the imperfect lisp of early childhood, 
for few of the idiots, when first brought here, 
can speak distinctly. Great is Eddie’s triumph 
if the answer happens to be right. Besides the 
commendations of the teacher, the whole class 
beams with sympathetic exultation ; for, in these 
simple natures, there is an implicit, trusting con- 
fidence and lack of jealousy, that we educated 
and wise people are strangers to. 

Everything in the studies is made as simple 
as possible. When the name of an object is to 
be spelled, the object itself is shown, that they 
may understand the connection between the 
word and the thing. Abundance of pictures, 
maps, globes, and models illustrate the geographi- 
cal and historical lessons. In short, no pains 
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are spared to strengthen the two faculties, espe- 
cially weak in idiots—-concentration and concep- 
tion. 

Pass now into the last room. At the black 
board a boy of ten is copying an outline draw- 
ing with remarkable fidelity. Another will write 
his own name, and yours, if requested. Another 
is performing a difficult sum in long division. 
Here is a girl of fourteen who cannot speak the 
simplest word without more exertion than it would 
cost you to hallo across the street, yet she will 
name the different countries as you point them 
out on an outline globe, describe their in- 
habitants, productions, and physical condition. 
There is a boy who, besides his idiocy, was pro- 
nounced deaf and dumb from his cradle, and 
came here from the Asylum for Mutes; yet, in 
less than three years, he has learned the elements 
of English grammar, and will parse you a 
sentence and give the syntax. And here is 
another little fellow with a paralyzed arm, who 
can sit down and work out an algebraic formula 
better than most boys who possess all their 
faculties. When the idiot can master grammar 
and mathematics, it is clear that he is an idiot 
no longer. He can carry out a train of reasoning 
and reflection, and Plato and Newton had no 
different process whereby to attain the greatest 
philosophical truths. 

It seems strange, and yet it strikes you that 
somehow, these advanced pupils have a more 
staid and sober look than those whom you saw at 
first. Butsoitis. Astheyexchangeamere animal 
nature for a human one, they gradually lose 
that perpetual manifestation of glee so characteris- 
tic of idiocy. Itis not that they have made 
intellectual progress at the expense of physical, 
for they are as plump and rosy. It is not that 
their developement, opening as it does, sources 
of enduring and deep happiness, has made them 
grave. But it is because a wise Providence 
partially compensates the poor unfortunate who 
lacks everything else, by the pleasing, ludicrous 
images that occupy his vision, and dance in 
perpetual successiou before his bewildered brain. 

Of course, while the education of the intellect 
goes on, that of the moral sense is not neglected. 
Moral duties are inculeated at each step, and 
such spiritual truths taught as can be made com- 
prehensible. 

The physical teaching and exercise are not 
the least important part of the school. From 
being helpless, brutish almost in habits, they 
are taught to stand, to walk, to use their hands, 
to feed themselves, to take care of their persons 
and clothes, and to conduct themselves like other 
reasoning beings. 

At meal-time, they enter the dining-room 
quietly and in order, and find and take their 
own seats. If you look in upon the row, with 
their neat aprons, clean faces, and smoothly 
brushed hair, sitting patiently and decorously 
until they are helped to the dishes before them, 
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you would hardly believe that they belong to 
the wild, uncontrollable class of beings that are 
commonly known as idiots. 

That the discipline is firm and strict you 
cannot but believe, on seeing these effects of it, 
and on watching the ready obedience yielded to 
the teachers. Yet that it is marked by 
parental gentleness and kindness cannot be 
doubted, when you see with what eagerness they 
comply with their teachers’ wishes, with what 
satisfaction they receive their approval, how they 
turn to them in every difficulty or fear, and 
what affectionate regard they exhibit for each 
and all of them. One of the teachers told us 
she found them (saving lack of comprehension) 
easier to manage than other children of their 
age. Certain it is, that few schoolmasters can 

| enter their recitation rooms, assured of so joyful 
| and affectionate a reception as that which greets 
| the entrance of Dr. Wilbur. Not only the State, 
but the world owes him a debt of gratitude for 
| his successful experiment, which we trust is yet 
'to be the means of lifting up into the scale of 
humanity many a poor being hitherto left in 
mental darkness and bodily imbecility. 


EP 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 21, 1855. 


Although considerable space has been allotted, 


in some of our former numbers, to the discussion 
of capital punishment, we have introduced into 
the present one, a copious extract from a speech 
| lately delivered before a committee of the Mas- 
peetieen Legislature, on that interesting sub- 
ject. The facts and arguments which thespeaker 
has adduced, appear to prove conclusively that 
capital punishments, so far from preventing the 
perpetration of heinous crimés, contribute to in- 
crease the frequency of those offences which 
they are ostensibly designed to exclude from the 
community. The practice which now so exten- 
sively prevails, of withdrawing the execution of 
criminals from the public gaze, manifests a 
general conviction that such executions do not 
operate as a salutary warning to those that behold 
them. Indeed, the brutalizing effect of public 
executions has been long known and generally 
acknowledged. If capital punishments, when 
publicly inflicted, do not operate as salutary 
warnings, it is difficult to conceive that the same 
punishments, when privately inflicted, can be 
productive of more favorable results. The great 
and growing aversion to the imposition of the 
death penalty, and the pains which are taken to 
divide the parts of its final execution into as 
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many fragments as possible, so as to reduce, as 
far as practicable, the responsibility of each agent 
employed, furnish unmistakeable evidence that 
the infliction of capital punishment is behind 
the spirit and refinement of the age in which we 
live. It is devoutly to be hoped that this sub- 
ject may claim the attention of our legislative 
assemblies, until the statute books of our en- 
lightened republics shall no longer exhibit this 
relic of a barbarous age. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

Though only one day of this Meeting had 
passed when our paper was prepared for the 
press, yet our distant readers will probably be 
interested in a brief account of the proceedings 
of that day ; and gladly, if truth would warrant it, 
would we present them in a more favorable light. 

The Meeting convened, as usual, on Second 
day morning, the 16th inst., when three Friends 
in the ministry from other Yearly Meetings, 
were present with certificates; viz., Jared Pat- 
terson and David Hunt, from Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, and David Morgan, from that of North 
Carolina; which certificates were read as usual. 
The Epistles from New York, Dublin and Lon- 
don were then read. The attention of the Meet- 
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which sympathized with the action of this Yearly 
Meeting in relation to the, so called, smaller 
body in New England. Other Friends main- 
tained, that the Meeting of which B. Hoyle 
was Clerk, was clearly an organization separate 
from the religious Society of Friends; that to 
recognize it asa Yearly Meeting would be an 
act of separation on our part, and they, including 
the assistant clerk, protested against such an 
act with great firmness, in a decorous and re- 
spectful manner. Propositions were made to 
postpone all correspondence with other Yearly 
Meetings for one year ; to refer the subject of the 
Ohio Meetings to a committee; and finally to post- 
pone all action on that question. The first two 
suggestions were promptly overruled. The last 
was earnestly pressed by a large number of 
Friends, who believed the Meeting represented 
by J. Binns to be the true Yearly Meeting of 
Ohio. They maintained that to postpone action 
on this subject, involved no compromise of princi- 
ple; that no interest would suffer ; that it would 
give time for Friends to become more united; 
and above all, that as it must be evident to im- 
partial men that it was impossible for Friends 
to unite in any settlement of the question now, 
delay was the only course open to us, consistently 


ing was then called to the late division in Ohio| with that fundamental principle of our religious 
Yearly Meeting; and the question immediately | Society, which requires us to act in condescen- 
arose as to the disposition which should be made | sion to each other, and to decide all subjects 
of the two Epistles emanating from the bodies | coming before us by the united judgment of the 
claiming that character. It soon became evident | meeting; or, if such united judgment could not 
that a strong disposition prevailed to read the 

Epistle signed by Benjamin Hoyle; yet it was} case; that to press a recognition of the 
also manifest that “many Friends fully believed | Meeting represented by B. Hoyle, would mani- 
that the Meeting of which Jonathan Binns was | festly bea violation of the rights and conscientious 
Clerk, was the genuine Yearly Meeting of Ohio. | convictions of a large body of Friends, tend to 
They, of course, objected to the reading of the | 


be arrived at, to suspend proceedings in the 








render division of sentiment and feeling irrepa- 
former Epistle, against which a solemn protest | rable, and eventually bring about a separation; 
was made by many Friends. They, how-| and that it could only be carried through, by a 
ever, did not insist upon the reading of the| palpable infringement of the law above alluded 
Epistle signed by Jonathan Binns, but manifested | to. These arguments were met by little more 
a willingness so far to respect the feelings and | than a repetition of the assertion, that the Epistle 
judgments of others, who differed in opinion from | signed by B. Hoyle was from the true Yearly 
themselves, as to suspend the reading of both. 


Meeting of Ohio, and must be now read ; that 
| Friends who thought differently, having been 
allowed to express their views, must submit to 
Hoyle, that the separation in Ohio was closely con-| what was asserted by these speakers to be the 
nected with that in Rhode Island ; that the course | judgment of the Meeting, although it was 
heretofore taken by Philadelphia Yearly Meet- | plainly impossible for the Meeting to come to 
ing in reference to the latter, imposed upon it any such judgment under existing cireumstances. 
the duty of sustaining that Meeting in Ohio! An unusually large expression of sentiment fol- 


In the discussion which followed, it was affirmed 
by the advocates of the meeting represented by B. 
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lowed, Que Friends of siniteed worth, some of 
whom had grown grey in the service of Truth, 
The 
Clerk at length rose and declared his judgment 
that the sense of the meeting was in favor of 
reading the Epistle signed by B. Hoyle, and 
was about to read that paper. This proceeding 
was again firmly protested against by a very 
large number of Friends, including several who 
believed the meeting of which B. Hoyle was clerk 
to be the true Yearly Meeting, but who could 
not unite in this open violation of our Christian 


solemnly protesting against this course. 


testimony to the peaceable and harmonious tran- 
saction of the business of the church. 

Exhausted by a protracted sitting, Friends 
entreated the meeting to adjourn, but this was 
steadily resisted ; and it was even said that prin- 
ciple required that the Epistle signed by B. 
Hoyle should be read at this sitting. 

Encouraged by the repeated and importunate 
demands of a number of individuals, the Clerk 
at length proceeded to read and minute the 
reading of that Epistle, as from the Yearly 
Meeting of Ohio. 

After an exhausting session, in which Friends 
had been enabled with much firmness, and ge- 
nerally with calmness and decorum, to maintain 
what they believed to be the cause of Truth, 
and under a painful sense of the prevalence of a 
policy opposed to the management of the affairs 
of the Society as required by our discipline, 
“in the peaceable spirit and wisdom of Jesus, 
with decency, forbearance and love of each 
other,”’ the meeting adjourned. 


William Evans and 


In the afternoon session, 


Samuel Hilles, being proposed by the Repre- | 


sentatives, for Clerk and Assistant, they were ac- 
cordingly appointed to those stations. 


The subject of the Epistle from Baltimore, | 
and of the separation of a few members from that | 


body, was then brought into view. Those 
Friends who, in the previous sitting, had op- 
posed the reading of the Epistle signed by 


Benjamin Hoyle, mostly abstained from the dis- 


cussion of the question relative tothe Baltimore | . . 
| stantial accuracy and correctness, and I adopt it 


Epistle. The reading of the Epistle from the 
regular Yearly Meeting, signed by Richard H. 


Thomas, was advocated by many, and warmly | on 
| have tried the experiment of the abolition of 


opposed by a larger number. The discussion 
was prolonged until night had closed in upon us, 


when, about half after seven, the Baltimore 
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read, none from Indiana having come to hand. 
The meeting then adjourned until ten o’clock 
on the following day. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, on Fourth day the 11th inst., 
Samvuet Auuinson, Jr., of Yardville, Mercer Co., 
N. J., to ANN, daughter of the late Josiah Tatum, 
of Philadelphia. 

, On the 15th ult., at Friends’ Meeting 
House, Thorndike, Maine, Daniex Smitey, of 
Vassalboro’, to Dorcas B., daughter of Robert and 
Elizabeth Hanson, of the former place. 


Diep,—At his residence near Spiceland, Henry 
Co, Ind., on the 13th of Third month last, AMER 
Bonn, in the 50th year of his age, an esteemed 
member of Spiceland Monthly Meeting. 

, On the 4th ult.,in Vassalboro’, Me., Ex1za- 
pet J. Taser, relict of the late Paul Taber, aged 
about 63 years. She was a useful and worthy 
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member of Vassalboro’ Monthly Meeting. 
believed her change was a happy one. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Extracts from a speech of JouN A. ANDREWS 
before a committee of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, 8d mo. 22nd, 1855. 

The speaker begins with the following extract 
from the Westminster Review 
“The point then at which we seem to have 

arrived is this: We cannot justify putting a 

criminal to death on the plea of protecting 

society from his outrages,—because confinement 
would be equally effectual ; nor by the plea of 
reforming him, for this is excluded ‘by his death ; 
nor by the plea of taking vengeance on him, for 
this is generally disavowed ; nor by that of 
deterring others from crime who are still guilt- 
less, because he is not answerable for them, or 
in any way connected with them. From these 
considerations, it appears to follow that, in 
dealing with offenders, we are bound to restrict 
ourselves to those punishments which, while 
they shall be equally efficacious in providing for 
the protection of society, shall be the least in- 
jurious to the criminal, and that these are only 
two in number, viz: confining a culprit for life ; 
or, subjecting him to a temporary discipline 
sufficient to produce such a change in his disposi- 
tions, that, after undergoing it, he shall be 
fitted to return to society, cured of the inclina- 
tion to infringe its laws.” 

He then proceeds : 


I think that states the argument with sub- 


as ny own. 
I come now to the inquiry, what has been 
the experience of those States and nations who 


the death penalty ? 


If it is useful to put men 


to death for crime, there must be some good 


| effect produced by it. 
Epistle and that from North Carolina were | 


And there ought to be 
no doubt in this matter, because the experience 
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of the world has been long enough, the gallows 1 only for minor and secondary offences, but even 


has had victims enough, to have given an experi- 
ence, on that side of the argument, so rich and 
80 ample that there could be no room for con- 
troversy. And yet we are met at the outset-— 
if we were to think for a moment that this 
ancient system of putting men to death for 
crime had worked well, (judging merely from 
what we know of the general effect by incidental 
information, )—we are met at the outset by the 
testimony of a man as keen in his observation, 
as thorough in his learning, as conspicuous for 
his legal position, as Henry Brougham, late | 
Lord Chancellor of England; and I will read 
to you an extract from a speech made by him 
some eighteen years ago, when Mr. Ewart’s 
motion to limit the punishment of death to cases | 
of actual murder was pending in the British 


lof such a man as Lord Brougham, 





arliament. I quote from the writings of 
Sydney Taylor. (p. 263.) Sydney Taylor was a | 
barrister of distinction, who devoted considerable | 
time to the investigation of this subject, and 
was a warm advocate for the abolition of the 
Death Penalty. Lord Brougham said, in 1837 : 

“‘ His firm belief and conviction were, that | 
capital punishment had failed in all and every | 
case—even in those cases of murder for which 
alone it was justifiable, if justifiable at all.— 
Whether the punishment of death should be | 
inflicted, even for murder, was an opinion which 
had for a considerable time been discussed :— 
into the merits of that discussion he would not 
then enter, farther than that, if the punishment 
of death should be retained, it should be for} 
that crime only ; yet, even for that he thought 
its tendency was not the prevention of crime: 
on the contrary, it tended to brutalize the mind, 
and to prepare men for the commission of that 
very crime for which alone, if retained at all, it 
ought to be continued.” 

I am not aware that any gentleman in this 
hall is so ultra in his view of capital punishment 
that he could, if he attempted it, go any further 
than Lord Brougham. The advocates of the 
Death Penalty maintain that its infliction as a 
punishment for murder is necessary for the 
security of life. But the punishment of death 
for murder, as well as for other crimes, has turned 





out, within the experience and information of 
Lord Brougham himself, to have been a failure, 
—a failure in Great Britain, a failure on the 
continent, a failure every where. If there is a 
man in Great Britain who is learned in all 
matters relating to law and law reform, it is 
Henry Brougham, himself one of the original 
leaders in law reform ; ; having devoted the best 
years of a long life to an extensive practice at 
the bar, having been elevated to the wool-sack, 
and since then, a constant, active, laborious 
member of the House of Lords,—and he states, 
as the result of the experience and learning of a 
life-time, that the penalty of death, as a punish- 
ment for crime, has proved to be a failure, not 





for the offence of murder itself. 

Well, gentlemen, you and I have a common 
cause ; we have a common purpose; we equally 
desire our own protection, personally ; we equal- 
ly desire the protection and safety of our families. 
Do you feel any doubt as to the result,—do you 
feel afraid that you. cannot be safe at night if 
this experiment should be tried here in Massachu- 
setts of a different penalty, after the testimony 
that the 
punishment of death has always proved a failure 
since time began? 

But, out of a host of others, let me select one 
more witness: Edward Livingston,—one of the 
briglitest names at the American bar. I will 
take the liberty of referring you to a pamphlet, ex- 
tracted from Livingston’s great work on the 
criminal code of Louisiana ; and I will first read 
an extract from the 12th page of his argument 
on Capital Punishment :— 

“‘ Other arguments, not less forcible,—other 
authorities, equally respectable,—might be ad- 
| duced to show the ill effects of this species of 
| punishment ; but the many topics that are still 
| before me, in this report, oblige me to pursue 
this one no farther than to inquire, what good 
can be expected, or what present advantage is 
derived, from retaining this punishme nt ? 
Our legislation (referring to the legislation of 
Louisiana) surrendered it without a struggle, i in 
all cases, at first, but murder, attempt to murder, 
rape, and servile insurrection ; and afterwards 
extended it to a species of aggravated burglary. 
Now, as these cases are those only in which it 
has been deemed expedient to retain this punish- 
ment—as it has been abandoned in all others— 
the serious inquiry presents itself, why it was 
retained in these, or why abandoned in the 
others? Its inefficiency, or some of the other 
objections to it, must have been apparent in all 
the other numerous offences in which it has 
been dispensed with, or it would certainly have 
been retained, or restored. Taking this ac- 
knowledged inefficiency, in the numerous cases, 
for the basis of the argument, let us inquire 
whether there is anything which makes it 
peculiarly adapted to the enumerated crimes, 
which it is unjust or inexpedient to apply to any 
of the others ?” 

It is a fact worthy of consideration, that in 
England, and on the continent of Europe, as 
well as in this country,—those countries which 
derive their code from the common law of 
England and those which derive it from the 
civil law, have united in reducing the number 
of offences punishable with death, until they 
have got down to something like half a dozen, 
and sometimes until it is entirely abolished. 
That was the result in Louisiana, which has been 
under the government of France and Spain, and 
derived its law from the civil code of Europe. 
But if the Death Penalty has worked well, why 
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it not continued? That is the practics ul 
question which is put by Mr. Livingston. You 
put a man to death for stealing. You continue 
that punishment for that crime for years—still 
the offence is increasing. At length, you be- 
come dissatisfied ; you find that the punishment 
of death does not work well, and you punish the 
man otherwise for stealing, and the crime 
diminishes ; you are satisfied, and you will not 
return to the old penalty. It so h: appens, that 
experience shows, these countries do not return 
—they do not go back;—and why is it? 
Where is the line to be drawn ?—and where is 
the rule by which you are able to say that the 
abolition which has worked well as applied to 
one after another of a Jong list of offences—one 
hundred and sixty, I believe, were once capital 
in England—will ‘not work well if applied to 
another class of offences ? 

Mr. Livingston continues :— 

‘We have three modes of discovering the 
truth on this subject: by reasoning from the 
general effects of particular motives on human 
actions ; by analogy, or judging from the effects 
in one case to the probable effects in another; or 
by experience of the effect on the particul: ar case. 
The general reasoning upon the justice and 
efficacy of the punis shment will not be repeated 
here, but it is referred to as being conclusive as 
to all offences, and admitting of no exceptions 
that would apply to murder, or either of the 
three other cases in which our laws inflict it. If 
we reason from analogy, we should say the only 
argument ever used in ‘favor of death asa punish- 
ment is, that the awful example it presents will 
deter from the commission of the offence; but 
by your abandonment of it in all cases but these, 
you acknowledge it has no efficacy there. Anal- 
ogy, therefore would lead us to the conclusion, that 
if it was useless in the many cases, it would be 
so in the few. But it is acknowledged that no 
analogy, or any other mode of reasoning,—no 
theory, however plausible,—ought to influence, 
when contradicted by experience. You have tried 

this remedy, and found it effectual! The 
crimes to which you have applied it are decreas- 
ing, in number and atrocity, under its influence! 
If so, it would be imprudent to make any change, 
even under the most favorable prospects that 
the new system would be equally efficient. Let 
us try it by this test. For the first three years 
after the transfer of the province, there was not 
a single execution or conviction for either of 
these crimes. In the course, however, of the 
first six years, four Indians, residing within the 
limits of the State, made an attack on some of 
the settlers, and were either given up by the 
tribe, or arrested and condemned : and two were 
executed as for murder, and one negro was con- 
demned and executed for insurrection. In the 
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next six years there were ten convictions ; in the 
succeeding four, to the month of January, 
fourteen ;—so that we find the number of 
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‘convictions fer the enumerated crimes have 
nearly doubled in every period of six years, in 
the face of this efficient penalty. But the popula- 
tion of the State doubles only once in twenty 
years; therefore the increase of this crime pro- 
gresses in a ratio of three to one to that of the 
population. 


He states the comparison between Tuscany 
and Rome, as referred to by Dr. Franklin, 
which is put so well and briefly, that you will 
pardon me for reading that also :— 

“In Tuscany, as we have seen, neither murder 
nor any other crime was punished with death, 
for more than twenty years, during which time 
we have not only the official declaration of the 
sovereign, that ‘all crimes had diminished, and 
those of an atrocious nature had become ex- 
tremely rare,’ but the authority of the venerable 
Franklin for these conclusive facts ; that in 
Tuscany, where murder was not punished with 
death, only five had been committed in twenty 
years,—while in Rome, where that punishment 
is inflicted with great pomp and parade, sixty 
murders were committed in the short space of 
three months, in the city and its vicinity. ‘It is 
remarkable,’ he adds to this account, ‘ that the 
manners, principles, and religion of the inhabi- 
tants of Tuscany and of ‘Rome are exactly 
the same. The abolition of death alo ne, 90 8 
punishment for murder, produced this difference 
in the moral character of the two nations.’ From 
this it would appear, rather that the murderers of 
Tuscany were invited, by the severe punishments 
in the neighboring territories of Rome, than 
that those of Rome were attracted into Tuscany 
by their abolition. We have nothing to appre- 
hend, then, from this measure; and if any ill 
effects should follow the experiment, it is but 
too easy to return to the system of extermina- 
tion.” 


The experience of Tuscany for twenty years, 
added to the experience of Louisiana during a 
less number of years,—do they not encourage 
the hope that Massachusetts might live without 
| the gallows ? 


Tt is conceded, on all hands, that it would be 
desirable to abolish the death penalty if it would 
be safe to do so : and the question now is, are we 
ever to abolish it? It is said, ‘it will not do, 
because it is unsafe.’—When we argue from 
human nature, and the principles of human 
nature, and the present condition of society, why, 
we are met with the objection, “That is well 
enough, as far as it goes; it is ingenious and 
able, as a piece of argumentation, but what does 
the experience of the world show ? Then we 
advance one step further, and show what theex- 
perience of the world proves on this subject, so 
far as it proves anything ; and I undertake to say, 
that the experience of mankind comes in aid 
and support of the theoretical arguments drawn 
from the principles of human nature ;—and 
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that is the purpose for which all this testimony , 
is introduced. 

Now, gentlemen, on the one hand, those who 
advise the adhesion of government to the death 
penalty, may say that it will not do to abolish it; | 
you must hang men; the death penalty is the 
true theory of government, and we must adhere 
to it; life for life; if a man puts another to death, 
he deserves to be hung; it is not safe to allow 
such a man to be about. Then we interpose 
with the facts of history, and we are met by the 
saying,-— All these facts are very well, but 
they do not prove that government is never to 
punish with death. We cannot reason to the 
future from the past.” It seems to me these 
gentlemen stand precisely in the position of the 
French historian, who wrote a very ingeniour 
and agreeable book, with a view of supporting a 
certain theory of history which he entertained. 
Upon meeting with one of his critical friends, 
the subject of his new book was introduced, and 
the gentleman asked his friend—* How do you 
like my history ?”’ ‘ Well,” said the critic, ‘ it 
is a very beautiful, interesting book; it isa 
very ingenious theory of history ; but somehow 
or other, | think your theory is not at all sus- 
tained by the facts.’’ ‘‘ Very well,’ replied the 
author, ‘‘so much the worse for the facts !’’ 

To be continued. 
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SHIP BUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The Philadelphia Ledger reasonably asserts 
that the ship building interests are like a ba- 
rometer, indicating years of prosperity and ad- 
versity in commerce. Thus it says: 

“ During the forty years between 1815 and 
1855, the number of vessels built in the United 
States, including canal boats, steamers, sloops, 
schooners, brigs, and ships, and, indeed, all dé- 
scriptions excepting those constructed for the 
federal government, was thirty-nine thousand 
and nine sty- -two. The tonnage ‘of these vessels 
exceeded five millionsand a-half. The prosperity 
of this branch of industry kept pace with the 
fluctuations of the ge »neral prospe rity, the pe- 
riods of momentary depression witnessing the 
most terrible revulsions. It is only necessary, 
indeed, to consult the statistics of Ameriean ship 
building to tell when expansion was at its height, 
and when a financial crisis prevailed. In 1832 | 
and ’33, over three hundred thousand tons were 
built; in 1840 and ’41, there was a decline of | 


the Consul of Franee in China. 
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THE DIOSCOREA JAPONICA. 


The introduction of this excellent vegetable 
into France and the United States, and the 
cultivation of it as far as known, are worthy the 


| attention of all. The Dioscorea is destined by 


its delicious taste and great productiveness, to 
replace in a great measure the Potato. Itisa 
native of Japan, and is cultivated there and in 
the north of China, in great quantities, and 
feasted upon by rich and poor, all the year round. 
This remarkable vegetable was introduced into 
France in the year 1849, by M. Maurreprey, 
It was given 
him by a missionary. Mr. M. sent it to the 
“ Jardin des Plantes,” where it remained un- 
noticed (as it did not flower,) until his return to 
France in 1853, when he was perfectly aston- 
ished to find so invaluable an article still un- 


cultivated, and not in all the markets of France. 


A friend of mine, M. Patiret, (who by the 
way isa regular wide-awake horticulturist,) being 
acquainted with Mr. M., and hearing him 
describe its great merit, set to work in earnest, 
and propagated between 50,000 and 60,000 
the first year ; and is preparing to cultivate it in 
all the different departments of France. Some 
of the roots were sent last June to the great 
Horticultural Exhibition Paris, and gained 
for Mr. P. the award for the introduction of the 
most useful plant, besides which, the “ Ministre 
de Agriculture” presented him with 3000 franes. 
Some of the roots, weighing two and a half 
pounds a piece, were prese ted to his M: ajesty 
the Emperor; they were eaten by the Emperor 
and Court, and pronounced excellent; after 
which Mr. P. received an order for 40,000 to 
be distributed throughout France. 

The cultivation of the Dioscorea is very 
simple, not requiring as much labor as the 
potato. It will do well in any soil, but light or 
sandy is preferred, as they will be more mealy 
than when raised in he: avy bottomed land. The 
roots are cut about two inches long, and plante | 
ten or twelve inches apart, in rows, and kept 
clear of weeds until ready to dig, which will be 
in October and November. If left in the ground 
two years, it will go on increasing, and the root 
will improve in quality. If kept dry, they will 
keep eight and ten months out of the ground, 
| which will be a great advantage, especially for 
shipping purposes. It is estimated that the 


nearly thirty per cent. The year 1853 and the | Dioscorea will exceed any other produce. 


five preceding years witnessed an increased de- 
velopment of this business; but for the last 


built since 1815. The greatest ship-building 
State is Maine, which, in 1853, constructed 
118,916 of the 425,572 tons built. New York 
comes second, Massachusetts third, and Pennayl- 
vania fourth. 


It may be remarked here that the inner part 


\of the root isa fine white, very mealy—very 
twelve months there has been a great decline. | 
In 1853 and ’54, in fact, the tonnage launched | 
amounted to one-seventh of the whole tunnage | 


agreeable to the taste, resembling arrow-root, 
and can be cooked in ten minutes. Its growth 
and outward appearance, resemble the sweet 
potato, and there is no doubt it will be cultiva- 
ted more extensively than that excellent vege- 
table, as it possesses the advantage of being 


, more hardy, and of being kept a much longer 


time. I have a drawing, and will have a few 
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plants, which can be seen at my est: ab lis lain nt. 
D. Bott, New-York.— Country Gentleman. 
BONES? 


WILL ASHES DISSOLVE 


Owing to the indisposition of farmers general- 
ly to use sulphuric acid in reducing bones to 
pulp and powder, many persons knowing the 

value of the bones cast away from the kite hen 
of every farm house as worthless, have racked 
their brains to discover some means of turning 
them to account. Some have had them broken 
and ground like plaster, which when mixed with 
the soil becomes a valuable and lasting manure, 
but not very speedy in its operation. It has been 
known to many that bones heaped together and 
covered with some moist substance would heat 
and soften, and could thus be prepared for the 
field; but the best account we have seen is the 
following, given in a recent number of the 
Country Gentleman. 

If the question be asked, will ashes dissolve 
bones? the answer is, no, not in the proper sense 
of that term, not as water dissolves sugar or salt. 
But if it be asked whether ashes will reduce 
bones to a condition in which they will be speed- 
ily available to plants, the answer is, yes. The 
Hon. Philip Pusey ascertained several years ago, 
and, after carefully experimenting upon the dis- 
covery three or four years, published in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, that 
bones, if placed in a pile and covered over with 
wood ashes, leached ashes, common soil or sand 
even, will heat and crumble to powder. He 
showed, as the result of careful experiments, 
several times repeated, that bones treated in this 
way become a valuable manure; and upon the 
strength of his own experience, he recommended 
this course to English farmers. 

A friend of ours, in whom we have entire con- 
fidence, informs us that’seven years ago he fell 
into _ practice of reducing bones by means of 
ashes, by a sort of a fortunate blunder. Being 
at the head of a very large family, in which 
fresh meat was largely consumed, he found that 
his Irish cook was in the habit of throwing all 
the bones out of the back window. This drew 
such a bevy of dogs, with voices, bass, tenor and 
treble, about the house, that it was impossible to 
sleep quietly. In order to withdraw temptation 
from the dogs, and to preserve the bones for the 
use of his land, to be prepared in some way then 
unknown, he ordered the bones to be carried and 
put into an old sugar hogshead, placed ina grove 
at a little distance from the house, and the ashes 
from the kitchen to be thrown on them, the 
hogshead to be uncovered that the rain might 
fall into it. Whenever an offensive smell arose 
from the bones, which was only in dry weather, 
he found that a little water thrown on prevented 
it. As soon as the first hogshead was full, 
another was placed by it and “filled, and then 
another. His intention was to use the ashes and 








bones on Indian corn, supposing that by the next 
spring the bones would be somewhat softened, 
so much so that they might be pounded to pieces 
with a sledge hammer on a flat stone. The 
hammer and stone were actually procured for the 
purpose. But no bones were found, except near 
the top of the hogshead last filled. Instead of 
the bones, were found soft saponaceous masses, 
retaining the form and size of the original bones, 
but none of their hardness. They were easily 
cut with a shovel and mixed with the ashes ; and 
when so mixed and applied to corn at the rate of 
a half pint to the hill, they proved an excellent 
manure for corn.—Farm Journal. 





SPARE YOUR TREES. 

“ We have a request,” says the Home Journal, 
“to make of every editor in the country,” and 
we most heartily joinin it. It is to serve the cause 
of beauty—Nature’s glorious heauty—by re-pub- 
lishing, (with editorial calling of atte ntion, if 
possible), the following extract from a paper read 
by Dr. Hawks before the Geographical Society 
on the Importance of Forest Trees, and the ne- 
cessity of immediate and common concert of 
action in their preservation. The whole paper 
is most curious and instructive, but a single pas- 
sage of it—appealing directly to the farmer's 
and land owner’s interest, we will copy here, 
with the sincere hope that every newspaper 
which can send it to a farmer’s eye, will copy it 
also.”’ 

“ Civilization uses a vast amount of wood, al- 
though for many purposes it is being fast super- 
seded ; but it1s not the necessary use of wood that is 
sweeping away the forests of the United States, so 
much as its wanton destruction. We should look 
to the consequences of this. Palestine, once well- 
wooded and cultivated like a garden, is now a desert 
—the haunt of Bedouins ; Greece, in her palmy 
days the land of laurel forests, is now a desolate 
waste; Persia and Babylon, the cradles of 
civilization, are now covered beneath the sand 
of deserts, produced by the eradication of their 
forests. It is comparatively easy to eradicate 
the forests of the North, as they are of a grega- 
rious order—one class succeeding another; but 
the tropical forests, composed of innumerable va- 
rieties, growing together in the most democratic 
union and equality, are never eradicated. Even 
in Hindostan, all its many millions of population 
have never been able to conquer the phonix-life 
of its tropical vegetation. Forests act as regu- 
lators, preserving snow and rain from melting 
and evaporation, and producing a regularity in 
the flow of the rivers draining them. When 
they disappear, thunder-storms become less fre- 
quent and heavier, the snow melts in the first 
warm days of spring, causing freshets, and in 
the fall the rivers dry up and cease to be navi- 
gable. These freshets and droughts also pro- 
duce the malaria which is the scourge of Wes- 
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tern bottom-lands. Forests, although they are 
at first an obstacle to civilization, soon become 
necessary to its continuance. Our rivers, not 
having their sources above the snow line, are de- 
pendent on forests for their supply of water, and 
it is essential that they should be preserved.” 


LETTER FROM HON. MR. GILLETTE. 


— following letter from the Hon. Francis | 
Gi 


lette was addressed to Mr. Bassett, a colored 
gentleman in New Haven. ] 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 30th, 1854. 

Mr. Bassett—Dear Sir: In answer to your 
inquiry whether, in my opinion, it would be safe 
fora free colored man of the North to visit 
Washington, I am under the sad necessity of 
saying that free persons of color coming into the 
National District are presumed by the law to be 
absconding slaves, and are liable to be arrested, 
and, if unable to prove their freedom, to be sold 
into slavery for life to pay their jail fees. By 
the law, if a free man of color is apprehended as 
a runaway slave, he is subjected to all the fees 
and rewards given for apprehending runaways, 
and, upon failure to make payment, is liable to 
be sold asa slave; and, to crown the villany, the 
United States Marshal is constituted the Judge, 
into whose pocket goes the price of blood. In- 
stances are numerous in which unclaimed persons 
have been sold, under this law, into lifelong 
slavery—and their price has been received by 
the Marshal, under the specious pretext of pay- 
ing their expenses, while in prison. 

In relation to your second inquiry —whether, 
if not utterly hazardous for a free colored man 
of the North to venture into the Capital, what 
precautions should be used—I would advise him 
to take a letter from some prominent citizen of 
the State from which he might come, setting 
forth his name, character and object or objects 
in visiting the national Metropolis, and commend- 
ing him to the kindness of some man residing 
here, who, should he fall into the clutches of the 
slave-hunting kidnapper and pirate, would inter- 
pose for his rescue. 

Whether a colored gentleman would be per- 
mitted to attend upon the debates and discussions 
in the Capitol, I can only say there is no rule in 
either House of Congress excluding such persons. 
The galleries are free and unguarded by door- 
keepers, and I presume a colored spectator would 
not be rudely thrust out, though he might be 
annoyed and insulted by 
“The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely.’ 


I will add, in conclusion, that the free colored 
in this District amount to several thousand, and 
are, as [ understand, to a considerable extent, the 
owners of property, which is taxed to support 
the city schools and for other municipal purposes, 
while they are summarily excluded from any 
participation in the benefits of those schools, and 
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necessitated to support other schools for educating 
their children. Still, notwithstanding all the 
injustice and outrage which are heaped upon 
them, they seem to bear up heroically under their 
wrongs, and demean themselves more virtuously 
than their oppressors; for, while I have been 
pained to see, during my short residence here, 
scores of drunken white men, in all the inter- 
mediate conditions, from the hackney coach to 
the gutter, 1 never have yet seen a drunken 
colored man, nor any apparently sunken to so low 
an abyss of degradation and shame as a numer- 
ous class of white profligates and debauchees, 
These observations go to verify a remark of the 
late Dr. Channing, that we are trampling upon 
one of the best branches of the human family. 

In the bope that the nation may turn and ex- 
piate its great wickedness, before it shall be over- 
whelmed by the Divine judgments, 

I remain, truly, your friend, 
FRANCIS GILLETTE. 
— Massachusetts Spy. 


-—-: 


BURNING OF ANCIENT CEDAR-WOOD. 


“ Standing one day,” says the great Nineveh 
explorer, “on a distant part of the mound, I 
smelt the sweet smell of burning cedar. The 
Arab workmen, excavating in the smal] temple, 
had dug out a beam, and the weather being cold, 
had at once made a fire to warm themselves. 
The wood was cedar ; probably one of the very 
beams mentioned in the inscription as brought 
from the forests of Lebanon by the king who 
built the edifice. After a lapse of nearly three 
thousand years, it had retained its original fra- 
grance. Many other such beams were discovered, 
and the greater part of the rubbish in which the 
ruin was buried consisted of charcoal of the 
same wood. It is likely that the whole super- 
structure, as well as the roof and floor of the 
building, like those of the temple and palace of 
Solomon, were of this precious material.” 





THE “SUNNY SOUTH.” 


In dreams of my waking, the days of my youth, 
{ have gazed upon thee, sunny land of the South ; 
Thy figs and pomegranates, the orange and vine, 
‘he oak, and the ivy which round it doth twine, 
The rose and the wild moss, the cotton and cane, 
The deep flowing river, the wide spreading plain ; 
Thy daughters all lovely, with soul-beaming eye. 
With spirits all gentle, and hearts that beat high ; 
Thy matronly mothers, their sons true and bold, 
Whose souls were all honor, all sterling their gold. 


Sunny land of the South, I have trod on thy shore,— 
The vision hath faded, my dreaming is o’er; 

Oh! thus, ever thus, do the visions of youth 

Give place to the sternness, the sadness of truth! 

The hopes of our morning with clouds are o’erspread, 
The dreams of our boyhood, alas! they have fled ; 
The years that have faded with sadness we view, 
And hope’s brilliant rainbow we may not renew. 

Oh, why should the spirit in life’s early day, 

Grow old, ere the hair is besprinkled with gray? 
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* ints, which can is seen at my iin ent. 
D. Bot, New-York.— Country Gentleman. 


WILL ASHES DISSOLVE BONES? 


Owing to the indisposition of farmers general- 


ly to use sulphuric acid in reducing bones to 
ulp and powder, many persons knowing the 


value of the bones cast away from the kitchen 
of every farm house as worthless, have racked 
their brains to discover some means of turning 
them to account. Some have had them broken 
and ground like plaster, which when mixed with 
the soil becomes a valuable and lasting manure, 
but not very speedy in its operation. It has been 
known to many that bones heaped together and 
covered with some moist substance would heat 
and soften, and could thus be prepared for the 
field; but the best account we have seen is the 
following, given in a recent number of the 
Country Gentleman. 

If the question be asked, will ashes dissolve 
bones? the answer is, no, not in the proper sense 
of that term, not as water dissolves sugar or salt. 
But if it be asked whether ashes will reduce 
bones to a condition in which they will be speed- 
ily available to plants, the answer is, yes. The 
Hon. Philip Pusey ascertained several years ago, 
and, after care fully experimenting upon the dis- 
covery three or “four years, published in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, that 
bones, if placed in a pile and covered over with 
wood ashes, leached ashes, common soil or sand 
even, will heat and crumble to powder. He 
showed, as the result of careful experiments, 
several times repeated, that bones treated in this 
way become a valuable manure; and upon the 
strength of his own experience, he recommended 
this course to English farmers. 

A friend of ours, in whom we have entire con- 
fidence, informs us that‘seven years ago he fell 
into “E practice of reducing bones by means of 
ashes, by a sort of a fortunate blunder. Being 
at the head of a very large family, in which 
fresh meat was largely consumed, he found that 
his Irish cook was in the habit of throwing all 
the bones out of the back window. This drew 
such a bevy of dogs, with voices, bass, tenor and 
treble, about the house, that it was impossible to 
sleep quietly. In order to withdraw temptation 
from the dogs, and to preserve the bones for the 
use of his land, to be prepared in some way then 
unknown, he ordered the bones to be carried and 
put into an old sugar hogshead, placed in a grove 
at a little distance from the house, and the ashes 
from the kitchen to be thrown on them, the 
hogshead to be uncovered that the rain might 
fall into it. Whenever an offensive smell arose 
from the bones, which was only in dry weather, 
he found that a little water thrown on prevented 
it. As soon as the first hogshead was full, 
another was placed by it and filled, and then 
another. His intention was to use the ashes and 
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bones on Indian corn, supposing that by the next 
spring the bones would be somewhat softened, 
so much so that they might be pounded to pieces 
with a sledge hammer on a flat stone. The 
hammer and stone were actually procured for the 
purpose. But no bones were found, except near 
the top of the hogshead last filled. Instead of 
the bones, were found soft saponaceous masses, 
retaining the form and size of the original bones, 
but none of their hardness. They were easily 
cut with a shovel and mixed with the ashes ; and 
when so mixed and applied to corn at the rate of 
a half pint to the hill, they proved an excellent 
manure for corn.—Farm Journal. 





SPARE YOUR TREES. 


“ We have a request,” says the Home Journal, 
“to make of every editor in the country,” and 
we most heartily joinin it. It is to serve the cause 
of beauty—Nature’s glorious beauty—by re-pub- 
lishing, (with editorial calling of attention, if 
possible), the following extract from a paper read 
by Dr. Hawks before the Geographical Society 
on the Importance of Forest Trees, and the ne- 
cessity of immediate and common concert of 
action in their preservation. The whole paper 
is most curious and instructive, but a single pas- 

sage of it—appealing directly to the farmer's 
and land owner's interest, we will copy here, 
with the sincere hope that every newspaper 
which can send it to a farmer’s eye, will copy it 
also.”’ 

“ Civilization uses a vast amount of wood, al- 
though for many purposes it is being fast super- 
seded ; but itis not the necessary use of wood that is 
sweeping away the forests of the United States, so 
much as its wanton destruction. We should look 
to the consequences of this. Palestine, once well- 
wooded and cultivated like a garden, is now a desert 
—the haunt of Bedouins ; Greece, in her palmy 
days the land of laurel forests, is now a desolate 
waste; Persia and Babylon, the cradles of 
civilization, are now covered beneath the sand 
of deserts, produced by the eradication of their 
forests. It is comparatively easy to eradicate 
the forests of the North, as they are of a grega- 
rious order—one class succeeding another; but 
the tropical forests, composed of innumerable va- 
rieties, growing together in the most democratic 
union and equality, are never eradicated. Even 
in Hindostan, all its many millions of population 
have never been able to conquer the phanix-life 
of its tropical vegetation. Forests act as regu- 
lators, preserving snow and rain from melting 
and evaporation, and producing a regularity in 
the flow of the rivers draining them. When 
they disappear, thunder-storms become less fre- 
quent and heavier, the snow melts in the first 
warm days of spring, causing freshets, and in 
the fall the rivers dry up and cease to be navi- 
gable. These freshets and droughts also pro- 
duce the malaria which is the scourge of Wes- 
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tern bottom-lands. Forests, although they are 
at first an obstacle to civilization, soon become 
necessary to its continuance. Our rivers, not 
having their sources above the snow line, are de- 
pendent on forests for their supply of water, and 
it is essential that they should be preserved.”’ 





LETTER FROM HON. MR. GILLETTE. 
— following letter from the Hon. Francis 
Gillette was addressed to Mr. Bassett, a colored 
gentleman in New Haven. ]} 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 30th, 1854. 

Mr. Bassett—Dear Sir: In answer to your 
inquiry whether, in my opinion, it would be safe 
fora free colored man of the North to visit 
Washington, I am under the sad necessity of 
saying that free persons of color coming into the 
National District are presumed by the law to be 
absconding slaves, and are liable to be arrested, 
and, if unable to prove their freedom, to be sold 
into slavery for life to pay their jail fees. By 
the law, if a free man of color is apprehended as 
a runaway slave, he is subjected to all the fees 
and rewards given for apprehending runaways, 
and, upon failure to make payment, is liable to 
be sold asa slave; and, to crown the villany, the 
United States Marshal is constituted the Judge, 
into whose pocket goes the price of blood. In- 
stances are numerous in which unclaimed persons 
have been sold, under this law, into lifelong 
slavery—and their price has been received by 
the Marshal, under the specious pretext of pay- 
ing their expenses, while in prison. 

In relation to your second inquiry —whether, 
if not utterly hazardous for a free colored man 
of the North to venture into the Capital, what 
precautions should be used—I would advise him 
to take a letter from some prominent citizen of 
the State from which he might come, setting 
forth his name, character and object or objects 
in visiting the national Metropolis, and commend- 
ing him to the kindness of some man residing 
here, who, should he fall into the clutches of the 
slave-hunting kidnapper and pirate, would inter- 
pose for his rescue. 

Whether a colored gentleman would be per- 
mitted to attend upon the debates and discussions 
in the Capitol, I can only say there is no rule in 
either House of Congress excluding such persons. 
The galleries are free and unguarded by door- 
keepers, and I presume a colored spectator would 
not be rudely thrust out, though he might be 
annoyed and insulted by 
“The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely.’ 


I will add, in conclusion, that the free colored 
in this District amount to several thousand, and 
are, as | understand, to a considerable extent, the 
owners of property, which is taxed to support 
the city schools and for other municipal purposes, 
while they are summarily excluded from any 
participation in the benefits of those schools, and 





necessitated to support other schools for educating 
their children. Still, notwithstanding all the 
injustice and outrage which are heaped upon 
them, they seem to bear up heroically under their 
wrongs, and demean themselves more virtuously 
than their oppressors; for, while I have been 
pained to see, during my short residence here, 
scores of drunken white men, in all the inter- 
mediate conditions, from the hackney eoach to 
the gutter, 1 never have yet seen a drunken 
colored man, nor any apparently sunken to so low 


!an abyss of degradation and shame as a numer- 


ous class of white profligates and debauchees. 
These observations go to verify a remark of the 
late Dr. Channing, that we are trampling upon 
one of the best branches of the human family. 

In the bope that the nation may turn and ex- 
piate its great wickedness, before it shall be over- 
whelmed by the Divine judgments, 

I remain, truly, your friend, 
FRANCIS GILLETTE. 

— Massachusetts Spy. 


ve 





BURNING OF ANCIENT CEDAR-WOOD. 


“ Standing one day,” says the great Nineveh 
explorer, “on a distant part of the mound, I 
smelt the sweet smell of burning cedar. The 
Arab workmen, excavating in the small temple, 
had dug out a beam, and the weather being cold, 
had at once made a fire to warm themselves. 
The wood was cedar ; probably one of the very 
beams mentioned in the inscription as brought 
from the forests of Lebanon by the king who 
built the edifice. After a lapse of nearly three 
thousand years, it had retained its original fra- 
grance. Many other such beams were discovered, 
and the greater part of the rubbish in which the 
ruin was buried consisted of charcoal of the 
same wood. It is likely that the whole super- 
structure, as well as the roof and floor of the 
building, like those of the temple and palace of 
Solomon, were of this precious material.” 





THE “SUNNY SOUTH.” 


In dreams of my waking, the days of my youth, 

{ have gazed upon thee, sunny land of the South; 
Thy figs and pomegranates, the orange and vine, 
‘he oak, and the ivy which round it doth twine, 
The rose and the wild moss, the cotton and cane, 
The deep flowing river, the wide spreading plain; 
Thy daughters all lovely, with soul-beaming eye. 
With spirits all gentle, and hearts that beat high ; 
Thy matronly mothers, their sons true and bold, 
Whose souls were all honor, all sterling their gold. 


Sunny land of the South, I bave trod on thy shore, — 
The vision hath faded, my dreaming is o’er; 

Oh! thus, ever thus, do the visions of youth 

Give place to the sternness, the sadness of truth! 

The hopes of our morning with clouds are o’erspread, 
The dreams of our boyhood, alas! they have fled; 
The years that have faded with sadness we view, 
And hope’s brilliant rainbow we may not renew. 

Oh, why should the spirit in life’s early day, 

Grow old, ere the hair is besprinkled with gray ? 
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Bright land of the Souih, I bave stood on thy soil, 

And gazed at thy bondmen bent down with their toil; 

The cane—it was heavy, the sugar was good, 

But yet to my eye it was sprinkled with blood! 

I gazed at thy slaves, and mny heart heaved a sigh, 

As I thought of the Ruler who looks from on high, 

Who gave for commandment these words good asd 
true, 

“Do ye unto others as ye would they should do;” 

And I thought of that banner which heavily waves 

Its folds o’er the home of three millions of slaves! 


Oh, land of the orange, full bright is thy sun! 

But dark are the deeds which beneath it are done! 
The quarrel, the combat, the pistol and knife, 

The sword that is red with the waters of life, 

The sbroud and the coffin, the crape-covered bier, 
The wail of the orphan, the widow’s sad tear; 

The lash of the driver, the cry of the black 

As it falls on bis naked and scarified back : 

Not such were the teachings of Jesse's great son! 
Not such are the deeds which his people have done! 


Oh, love was his message, but men will not learn ; 
From the lessons he taught them they scornfully turn; 
With song and with dance, with wild revel and shout, 
Their years are soon wasted, their lamp is burnt out; 
A few fleeting moments—their revels are o’er— 
Death calls for his own, and the grave opes its door; 
They grasp at the earth, but ‘tis fading away— 
The spirit is leaving its building of clay ; 
And the mortal remains of the master and slave 
Shall repose side by side in their last home—the grave. 
H. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn INTeELLIGENCE.—The English Mail 
Steamship America, arrived at Halifax on the 
12th, and at Boston on the 14th inst., bringing 
Liverpool dates to the 31st ult. 

The Vienna Conference continued its sessions. 
The first and second points of the four bases of 
peace had been unconditionally accepted by 
Since. but difficulties of a serious nature had oc- 
curred on the third. 

The Western Powers did not propose the de- 
molition of Sebastopol, but modified their demands 
into a reduction of Russian power in the Black 
Sea—in recompense for which they offer to 
evacuate the Russian territory. The Russian 
Plenipotentiaries reply that they are not authorized 
to accede to any such terms, and must remit the 
matter to St. Petersburg. 

All the plenipotentiaries have sent to their 
governments for instructions. 

M. Drouyn de L’huys had gone to London, and, 
after a conference with the Ministers and with 
the Queen, had proceeded immediately to Vienna. 
These movements had excited much interest, 
giving rise to the supposition that unforeseen diffi- 
culties had arisen in the negotiations. 

The bombardment of Sebastopol had not com- 
menced on the 24th ult, although the batteries 
had been finished since the 16th. Omar Pasha 
arrived at the allied camp on the 12th ult. Several 
formidable attacks had been made on each side, 
bot the attacking party had always been driven 
back. A steady fire was kept up by the allies, 
withont any change inthe aspect of affairs, The 
Russians had advanced and strengthened their 
lines of defence, and the allies were pushing for- 
ward works to enable them to destroy those of 
the Russians. The weather was fine, and the 


health and general condition of the allied troops | 
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were greatly improved. On the Asiatie coast, the 
Martello Tower andj the barracks of Djimeter, 
recently constructed by the Russians for the de- 
fence of their communication between Anapa and 
Kerstch, had been destroyed by a British vessel. 
The alliance between Sardinia and the Porte had 
been signed. 


Encitanv.—The Roebuck committee continues 
its inquiries, and the revelations made become 
daily more appalling. One witness testified that 
thousands of the wounded and sick soldiers were 
literally starved to death. The Emperor and 
Empress of France were expected to arrive in 
England on the 16th inst., on a visit to Queen 
Victoria. 

Nine ships of the British squadron sailed for 
the Baltic, on the 28th ult. Parliament had agreed 
to loan Sardinia £2,000,000 sterling. A bill re- 
pealing the stamp duties on newspapers, has 
passed the British Parliament. 

Be.crum.—A new ministry has, at length, been 
formed in Belgium. 


Curxa.—Accounts from China to 2d mo. 6th, 
state that the French had again attacked Shanghai, 
and were repulsed with loss by the insurgents. 
The country around Canton was in possession of 
the insurgents, who had given official notice of 
their intention to maintain a strict blockade. 

CentraL Amrrica.—The revolution in Central 
America has not been suppressed. Gen. Munos 
is at the head of the revolutionary party, and ex- 
pects large reinforcements from California, under 
Col. Walker. It is expected that Munos will 
eflect important changes in Central America, 
particularly in Nicaragua. 

Mexico.—The speedy fall of Santa Anna appears 
inevitable. Further victories by the insurgents 
are announced. The accounts from the south 
continue to be favorable tothe revolutionists. Al- 
varez is supreme in Guerrera. 


Cauirornia.—The steamship Northern Light 
arrived at New York on the 14th inst., with dates 
from San Francisco to the 24th ult. Business at 
San Francisco was dull and prices low. The rains 
had greatly improved the prospects of the miners, 
and the growing crops promised well. The Kern 
River mines had disappointed the expectations of 
the adventurers, and many had returned to their 
homes. The forger, Meiggs, with his family, had 
arrived at Talcahuana, in Chili. 

Domestic. Pennsyivanta LecisLature —The 
bill to repeal the tavern license laws passed the 
Senate on the 10th inst., and the House on the I Ith. 
It has since been signed by the Governor. The 
bill exempting coal and Inmber from payment of 
the tonnage tax passed the Senate on the 4th. A 
supplement to the act of incorporation of the 
Pennsylvania Training School for Idiots, passed 
the House on the Mth. It pledges the Common- 
wealth to the support of forty indigent pupils at a 
cost of $250 pow + per annum. On the 16th, a bill 
erecting the new county of Tionesta, out of parts 
of Venango and Clarion, passed the House of 
Representatives. 


Tue Massacuvsetts Hovse or Representatives 
on the 14th inst., adopted an address to the Gover- 
nor, recommending the removal of Judge Loring 
from the office of Judge of Probate, in consequence 
of his action in the case of the fugitive slave 
Burns. 





